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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

Our employment security program, if it is to 
continue strengthening our democratic institu- 
tions, must be responsive to the needs and will 
of the people. 

Some criticism has been directed at the pro- 
gram, criticism which is actually complimentary. 
For it takes the form of a demand for expansion, 
not abolition. What employment security is 
doing for all segments of our economy is too 
widely recognized and approved to permit any- 
thing except constructive criticism. From many 
quarters comes a call for a broader employment 
service, for increased unemployment compensa- 
tion, for protection of groups now excluded, for a 
lengthening of the duration of benefits—in short, 
for a greater security for our work force and our 
society. 

President Truman had this in mind when, in 
his Midyear Economic Report, he urged a liberal- 
izing of the unemployment compensation system, 
recommended that the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment insurance system be strengthened “by estab- 
lishing minimum benefit standards for all parts of 
the country and by broadening coverage,” and 
said specifically that “these standards should 
provide benefits for 26 weeks ranging up to $30 
a week for single individuals, with additional 
amounts for dependents.” 

This is a mild proposal. Thirty dollars today 
represents, in terms of food, $14.16 in 1939; in 
terms of all items—rent, food, clothing, and the 
like—it has the purchasing power of $17.70 in 1939. 
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Collection of information with which to revise 
the Consumers’ Price Index began on November 
14 in Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Jacksonville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Portland (Maine), and St. Louis. 

The index, which is issued monthly by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, is the 
official measure of changes in prices paid by wage 
earners and low-salaried groups for the goods and 
services they buy. Under the terms of an appro- 
priation enacted at the recent session of Congress, 
BLS is directed to review and, as necessary, to 
revise the index, which at present is based on buy- 
ing habits of city families in the mid-1930’'s. 

The total job will take 3 years, Ewan Clague, 
(‘ommissioner of Statistics, told members of the 
Washington press corps at a “background” con- 
ference. It requires, he said, collection of informa- 
tion on characteristics of about 500,000 dwellings 
in the United States; detailed records of expendi- 
tures from more than 20,000 families; and the 
collection of more than 600,000 price quotations 
retail stores and service 


from thousands of 


establishments. 


Measures Changes 

Essentially the Consumers’ Price Index meas- 
ures the changes in the cost of a market basket of 
goods and services commonly bought by moderate- 
income families in large cities. The market basket 
used in the index at present includes goods and 
services representative of what city families were 
buying in 1934-36. Clague pointed out that low- 
income families bought ice boxes then and few 


mechanical refrigerators; that women bought 
huge quantities of silk hose where nowadays nylon 
hose have absorbed that market. He listed other 
characteristic improvements in the American 
standard of living, such as: 

What used to be only seasonal foods are now on 
grocers’ shelves all the vear around. 

Many more families have telephones and radios, 
and some have television sets. 

Frozen foods were practically unknown; there 


were no comprehensive supplies of baby foods, 


packaged desserts, nor bulk ice cream. 


BLS Begins 3-Year Study of Consumers’ Buying Habits 





Studies of modern housing construction will be 
CPI, 
Clague explained. He said that, at present, rents, 


of particular importance in the revised 
under control, are not a true reflection of change in 
the cost of all housing. Another important element 
in housing, he pointed out, is that a larger per- 
centage of families now own, or are buying, their 
own homes, and rents may no longer reflect: accu- 
rately the changes in housing costs to these home 


owners. 


Rent Index 

Through February 1950, BLS will make surveys 
of the characteristics of representative dwellings to 
adjust the index of rent changes in order to include 
higher rents charged to houses and upartiments 
built since 1946, the rents for which are free from 
rent control. This adjustment to the rent index 
will be made before the total index revision is 
completed 

Clague explained that there are between 1,400 
The monthly 
Consumers’ Price Index includes prices taken on 


and 1,500 items a family buys 


about 200 of these items. Since not all commodity 
prices change alike, it is necessary that the items 
in the index and the importance assigned to them 
be as representativ eas possible of what consumers 
are buying currently. If too much importance is 


given to items whose prices move up and down 


slowly, the index would be too sluggish If too 
much importance is given to items that fluctuate 
widely, the index would be too volatile. Thus, 


both the items and their importance in the index 
must reflect current buying habits. This requires 
collection of information on what representative 
families buy. 

The surveys will be done by local people under 
supervision of BLS staff members. 

The revision is under the general direction of 
Commissioner Clague. The work is being done 
by the BLS Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


Hollander, 


Stevens Stock is coordinator of 


under the supervision of Edward D 
division chief. JJ. 
the project and Dr. Dorothy 5S. Brady, formerly 
of the BLS staff, serves as technical consultant. 
A technical advisory committee will also assist. 














What's What 


Wage-Hour regional directors hear 
Administrator, Wm. R. McComb, ex- 
plain new amendments. The confer- 
ence, attended also by regional at- 
torneys, made plans for administering 
the new provisions of the act, including 
a 75-cent minimum wage. 

Facing camera, left to right: Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Philip M. 
Kaiser, Under Secretary Michael J. 
Galvin, Wage-Hour Administrator 
Wm. R. McComb (standing), Labor 
Solicitor William 8. Tyson, Budget 
Officer James E. Dodson, and Wage- 
Hour Deputy Administrator F. Gran- 
ville Grimes, Jr 


r : 
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Wage-Hour Law Amendments 


The “break for children” 


Labor Standards Act of 1938 is made more mean- 


intent of the Fair 


ingful through amendments to the act which will 
become effective on January 25, 1950. 
Application of the law’s child-labor provisions 
will be changed in these four major respects: 
l. By 


child-labor provisions to include the area covered 


extending the coverage of the act's 


by the minimum-wage and overtime-pay provi- 
sions—engagement in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Originally, the 
child-labor provisions applied only to children in 
establishments producing for interstate com- 
merce. 

2. By directly prohibiting employment of ‘‘op- 
pressive child labor’’ (generally, boys and girls 
under 16 years of age) in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. Pre- 
viously, the act provided merely a 30-day restric- 
tion on shipment in commerce of goods produced 
in an establishment where under-age minors had 
been employed. 

3. By confining the exemption of child labor in 
agriculture to periods “outside of school hours for 
the school district where such employee is living 
while so employed.” Loopholes in the original 
act resulted in the loss of valuable schooling for 
thousands of boys and girls because the restric- 
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Improve ‘Breaks for Children” 


tion for such employment was for periods “while 
not legally required to attend school.”” Since 
compulsory school laws vary from State to State 
there was unequal application of the law to chil 
dren employed in agriculture 

+. By making applicable to all boys and girls 
the act’s hazardous occupations orders which set a 
minimum age of 18 for employment in occupations 
declared by the Secretary of Labor to be particu- 
larly hazardous for young workers. This closes 
a loophole in the original act under which it was 
possible for parents to employ their own boys and 
girls under 16 years of age in nonmining and 
nonmanufacturing types of hazardous occupations 
not permitted for any young workers between 16 
and 18. 

The amendments also broaden the original 
exemption from the child-labor provisions of the 
act for child actors in motion picture and theatrical 
productions by including “performers” within the 
meaning of the exemption and by extending its 
application to radio and television productions 

Young workers also are affected by a new exemp- 
tion in the amendments under which exemption 
from the minimum-wage and overtime-pay pro 
visions, as well as from the child-labor provisions, 
is applicable to employees engaged in the delivery 
of newspapers to the consumer. 
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ILO Committee Adopts 
Coal-Mine Safety Code 


A model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines was adopted by the 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Coal 
Mines which was called by the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva from September 
12-24. 

More than 60 government, employer, and 
worker representatives from 15 countries attended 
the 2-week session. Besides the United States, 
the countries represented were Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Charles F. Davis, director of the Safety Divi- 
sion, United Mine Workers of America, represented 
United States labor at the conference. The United 
States employer delegate was Harry A. Leidich, of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.; 
and George W. Grove, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was the United States Gov- 
ernment delegate. Davis was elected workers’ vice 
chairman of the conference at its opening session. 

Work on the code began in 1938, and after being 
interrupted by the war, was resumed early this 
year by a committee of experts. 

Prior to the tripartite conference in September, 
a group of electrical specialists, who were included 
in the conference delegations, considered the pro- 
visions of the code relating to electricity. 

In opening the meeting on September 12, Jef 
Rens, Assistant Director-General of the LLO, told 
the delegates that due regard for human life, and 
particularly the safeguarding of the worker at his 
place of work, was one of the principal preoccupa- 
tions of the International Labor Organization. The 
proposed code covers every aspect of underground 
mining. 

Next Step 

Now that the model code has been approved by 
the conference, it will be submitted to the LLO’s 
Governing Body for approval of its distribution 
throughout the world for the information of gov- 
ernments and the coal-mining industry with re- 
spect to measures for safety in the industry. 

At the closing sitting of the conference, resolu- 
tions were adopted requesting that the Governing 
Body take action toward the adoption of similar 
safety codes for mines other than coal. 
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Washington Is Not So 
Just a Government Town 


Privately employed workers outnumber govern- 
ment workers in—of all places—Washington, D. C. 

According to estimates by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, there were 373,800 privately em- 
ployed workers in the District of Columbia labor- 
market area, which includes suburban areas of 
Maryland and Virginia. Public employees in Fed- 
eral, District, and local governments numbered 
250,700. 

The Bureau reported that the ratio of unemploy- 
ment to the total labor force in Washington was 
only 3.5 percent, as compared with 5.3 percent for 
the rest of the country. 

Estimates were based on data supplied by the 
United States Employment Service in the District. 


Compensation Officials 
Hold 35th Annual Meeting 


Delegates attending the thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions in St. Louis wel- 
comed four new members—Alaska, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, and Montana. 

All workmen’s compensation agencies are now in 
the association except two States and two Prov- 
inces plus those States having court administration 
of their laws, according to Spencer H. Givens, 
president of the association, who presided at the 
meeting. 

Delegates came from 36 States, 7 Canadian 
Provinces, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Also partici- 
pating in the program were officials from the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal 
Security Agency’s Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation. 

Harry A. Nelson, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, is the newly elected president of the 
association, succeeding Givens. James L. Hill, 
Michigan, is vice president, and William L. Con- 
nolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
is secretary-treasurer. The new executive com- 
mittee includes Elmer P. Corwin, Iowa; A. 
Farmilo, Alberta; Emanuel Gorfine, Maryland; 
Leo H. Houtz, Idaho; and James J. Reid, South 
Carolina. 








What to do with the several affiliated unions 
accused of following the Communist Party line 
was by far the most outstanding issue that con- 
fronted delegates to the CIO conventior in Cleve- 
land, October 31—November 4. 

Under a new provision in the constitution 
adopted by the convention, the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America, the third 
largest union in CIO and the alleged leading 
organization among the left-wing unions, was 
expelled and its jurisdiction assigned to a newly 
chartered organization, the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America. 

The Farm Equipment Workers of America, 
which merged its membership with the UE only 
a few days before the convention, was also ex- 
pelled. Ten other affiliates, which together with 
the UE and the FE constitute the so-called “left- 
wing” of the CIO, were refused representation on 
the newly elected CIO executive board. These 
unions and their leaders were tried for alleged 
Communistic activities by special committees ap- 
pointed by the executive board at its meeting the 
day following the adjournment of the convention. 

The delegates also acted on a number of other 
pertinent problems affecting CIO and the mem- 
bership. They raised the per capita tax dues to 
the CIO for 1949 from 8 to 10 cents a month. They 
passed resolutions on the steel and coal strikes. 
They reaffirmed CIO’s strong opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley law and called for its outright repeal. 
President Truman, in his message to the conven- 
tion, and Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, in 
his address, took a similar position on the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Supports Marshall Plan 

The convention supported the foreign policy of 
the United States, particularly the Marshall Plan 
and ECA’s program. It approved the executive 
board’s decision to withdraw from the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and to participate, to- 
gether with the AFL, the British Trade Union 
Congress, and a number of other free national 
trade-union movements, in the formation of a new 
international federation of labor in London at the 


end of November. 
The first step of the convention was to adopt a 





ClO Expels 2 Unions, To Try 10 Others as ‘Fellow Travelers” 


series of amendments to the CIO constitution. 
The first of these bars Communists, Fascists, and 
their consistent followers from being elected to 
the CIO executive board. 

The second amendment gives the executive 
board power to remove or to refuse to seat any 
officer found ineligible to serve under the revised 
constitution. 

Can Revoke Charter 

The third amendment gives the executive board 
the power to take appropriate action, including 
the revoking of charters, against international 
unions found guilty of activities expressly pro- 
hibited in the amended constitution. 

The charges against the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America and against the 
farm equipment union differed very little 

The resolution on the expulsion of the UE from 
the CIO begins with the following statement 

“We can no longer tolerate within the family of 
CIO the Communist Party masquerading as a 
labor union. The time has come when the CIO 
must strip the mask from these false leaders whose 
only purpose is to deceive and betray the workers 
So long as the agents of the Communist Party in 
the labor movement enjoy the benefits of affilia- 
tion with the CIO, they will continue to carry on 
this bet raval under the protection of the good name 
of the CIO.” 

This statement is followed by a list of particu- 
lars accusing the UE of acting as an agent of the 
Communist Party and of Soviet Russia; deliber- 
ately defying a CIO decision in merging its mem- 
bership with the farm equipment union against 
specific instruction to the FE to merge with the 
United Auto Workers; attacking and vilifving the 
United Steelworkers of America and its president, 
Philip Murray; issuing an ultimatum to the CIO 
and President Murray; and making public an- 
nouncement prior to any action by the CLO con- 
vention on the issue that it was withholding fur- 
ther per capita payments to the CIO until and 
unless the terms of the UE ultimatum were met. 

As to the remaining 10 unions in the left-wing 
group, the convention refused to approve the elec- 
tion of their representatives as members of the 
executive board for the ensuing vear. President 
Ben Gold of the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
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a self-avowed member of the Communist Party, 
though nominated by the union was declared in- 
eligible by President Murray on the basis of the 
amendment to the constitution declaring a Com- 
munist ineligible to serve on the board. 

At the first session of this board, on the day 
after adjournment of the convention, the execu- 
tive board decided to place on trial not only the 
nominees of the left-wing unions but also the 
unions themselves. The charges will be heard by 
three separate committees appointed by the 
executive board. 

Secretary Tobin, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, and Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing were among the principal speakers at 
the convention. 

The delegates approved a resolution on the 
Department of Labor, emphasizing the confidence 
which the workers of the United States have in the 
services to labor rendered by the Department, and 
urging the further strengthening and expansion of 
these services. In this connection the convention 
also adopted a resolution urging the passage of the 
congressional bill to establish within the Depart- 
ment of Labor a labor extension service which 
would render services to labor similar to those 
rendered to farmers by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to business and industry by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Apprentice Programs 

After approving the report of President John 
Green of the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
Union, who is the ClO member on the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship in the Department 
of Labor, the convention recommended the ap- 
proval of apprenticeship programs “based on the 
standards of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship of the United States Department of 
Labor.” 

With the exception of Albert Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the expelled United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, all major officers of the CIO 
were re-elected. Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America, which be- 
came affiliated with the CIO this vear, waselected 
as vice president in place of Fitzgerald. As elected 
by the delegates the new CIO executive board is to 
be composed of the president, Philip Murray; the 
secretary-treasurer, James B. Carey; 9 vice presi- 


dents; and representatives from 29 affiliates. 
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Vets’ Reemployment Rights 
Not Limited to a Single Year 


The end of the first vear back on the job does 
not end a veteran’s right to seniority protected for 
him by the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, the United States Supreme Court held in a 
recent decision. 

Further, the Court held that the veteran could, 
after the expiration of the year, through the filing 
of a complaint enforce the seniority rights guar- 
anteed by the act. 

The Nation’s highest court decided the issues on 
two cases brought before it from the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Both cases originated in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern Kentucky, and both 
respondents were railroads. 

The petitioners were John Walter Oakley, Jr., 
a locomotive machinist emploved by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad at Loyall, Ky., and John S. 
Haynes, a machinist’s helper employed by the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
at Somerset, Ky., when they entered the armed 
services. 

Oakley alleged that after his discharge he was 
reemployed by the L & N rajlroad on July 17, 
1946, with seniority from that date; that on July 1, 
1945, the Loyall shop had been transferred to 
Corbin, Ky., and that had he not been in the armed 
forces he would have been transferred to the Corbin 
shop with seniority from that date 

Haynes alleged that he enlisted in the armed 
forces on February 1, 1942; that he was reem- 
ploved by the railroad on November 16, 1945, 
but that in the interim the company promoted 
six helper machinists to helper apprentices, all of 
whom were junior in seniority to himself. 

Justice Harold H. Burton, writing the opinion 
for the Supreme Court, said: ‘The issue is whether 
one vear of reemployment of a veteran by his pre- 
service emplover terminated that veteran's right 
to the seniority to which he was entitled. The 
answer is ‘no.’ ”’ 

In the case of Haynes, the opinion stated, ““ There 
is the further question whether, after the expira- 
tion of a year, a United States District Court 
could entertain a complaint filed by the veteran 
to enforce his right to such seniority. Our answer 


so 


is ‘ves. 














Workers and Employers 
Find Aptitude Tests 
Fit Man to Best Job 


Reduce training time, 
Help pick executives 


Aptitude testing as a means of measuring work- 
ers’ potentialities for employment has become a 
major activity of the Nation’s public employment 
service and is fast gaining recognition by leading 
employers. 

Many of the local offices of State employment 
services affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security are today using aptitude 
tests. They use them not only as a part of the coun- 
seling function in helping young persons, handi- 
capped workers, and older men and women to 
adjust, but in assisting employers to select appli- 
cants for jobs. In a growing number of instances, 
employers are calling upon the employment service 
for assistance in aptitude testing of applicants for 
specific occupations. 

This use of the tests cuts down training time, 
reduces turn-over, and provides employers with 
information about workers who are likely to be 
good candidates for promotion. These tests also 
tend to eliminate the possibility of “overselection,”’ 
that is, placing workers with superior aptitudes in 
occupations which are found to require lower 
ranges of abilities. 


225 Batteries 


In a little more than 14 years, in cooperation 
with employers the employment service has de- 
veloped about 225 aptitude batteries. All except 
one of them (the General Aptitude Test Battery) 
measure the potential fitness of workers for em- 
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Nimble fingers, coordinated with sharp eyesight, mark this test 
for finger dexterity. It is timed by stop-watch. 


ployment in specific occupations. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), a comparatively 
recent development, measures 10 basic aptitudes. 

The 225 specific aptitude test batteries range 
from clerical occupations such as bookkeeping to 
many kinds of semiskilled jobs such as screw- 
machine operator, and transportation jobs such 
as bus driver. They also include tests for such 
apprenticeable occupations as machinist, auto 
mechanic, and sheet-metal worker. Preliminary 
specific test batteries recently developed include 
tests for jobs such as bank teller, cashier-wrapper, 
furniture assembler, glass cutter, and mechanical 
draftsman. Additional test batteries are now 
being developed by the employment service for 
jobs in the glass, hosiery, garment, electrical 
equipment, construction, and insurance industries. 

Oral trade tests covering some 250 occupations 
have been developed by the employment service. 
These trade tests are designed to be used during 
the interview of a job applicant for a specific job. 
They include tests ranging from aviation occupa- 
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tions, building-trades jobs, and electrical occupa- 
tions to musical-instrument repair workers. Nu- 
merous oral trade tests are being developed on a 
preliminary basis. They cover such occupations as 
butter maker, pasteurizer, and power-farm-ma- 
chinery hand. 

The tests benefit workers as well as employers. 
A Pennsylvania labor-union official recently said: 
“As a selection tool, testing possibly offers more 
potential value to the union as a group than to the 
employers. The union is bound to uphold the rights 
of its members and to protect the prerogatives of 
each individual by the strength and unity of the 
group once the worker has been accepted into the 
union. The union is in a much stronger and more 
defensible position when it admits to that group 
only those who have some reasonable chance of 
success in that field of work.” 

The tests also help a worker to get into work for 
which he is best fitted and to avoid jobs above or 
below his ability. Sometimes the tests are used by 
employers to better relocate workers. The employ- 
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These problems in mathematics have two angles. The first is to work them in your head—there is no scratch paper—and then mark 
the answers in the column opposite the problem. The other angle is to do it before supervisor rings the bell. 


ment service, however, insists that its aptitude 
tests not be used for the purpose of weeding out 
employees when the work force is being reduced. 


100,000 Yearly 

The General Aptitude Test Battery is currently 
being given yearly to about 100,000 job applicants 
who have difficulty in determining their employ- 
ment futures. The GATB is also being used experi- 
mentally in schools and colleges, and it often be- 
comes the basis for the development of batteries 
for specific occupations. 

Test batteries for specific occupations are first 
developed experimentally to assist employers and 
unions in selecting workers with required aptitudes 
for jobs. These test batteries for specific occupa- 
tions are released to employers when mutually 
beneficial to employers and the employment serv- 
ice. The usual practice, however, is for the employ- 
ment services to give these tests in the local office 
to applicants for jobs. Hiring is always the business 
of the employer. 











NLRB Rules Its Order 
Supersedes State Court 


The National Relations Board held 
unanimously that an employer who relies upon an 


Labor 


opinion of a State court in discharging an employee 
is still liable if the discharge is illegal under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Accordingly, the Board found that Combustion 
Fngineering-Superheater, Inc., of Chattanooga, 
Tepn., violated the act by the discharge of a re- 
turned veteran under a maintenance-of-member- 
ship contract which the company had with a local 
of the AFL Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

The Board held that the discharge was illegal 
because it was made after the contract had expired. 
It ordered the company to reinstate the emplovee 
in his former job or one equivalent and to reim- 
burse him tor any wages he lost as a result of his 
illegal discharge. 

The Board exonerated the boilermakers’ union 
of charges that it had caused the illegal discharge. 
The decision was based on the ground that the 
union requested the discharge when the contract 
was still in effect, before such conduct on the part 
of unions was made illegal by the adoption of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


State Ruling 

The question of the effect of a State court ruling 
came into the case as a result of the fact that the 
company, after receiving the request for discharge 
from the union, asked a Tennessee State court to 
make a declaratory judgment as to the company’s 
obligations under the contract. 

The State court handed down an opinion hold- 
ing that the company was under a contractual ob- 
ligation to discharge the employee, but in the 
Neverthe- 


less, the company discharged the emplovee. 


meantime the contract had expired. 


Of the State court’s opinion as a defense against 
an unfair labor practice charge, the Board said: 

“The respondent [company] further contends 
that the State court’s action justified the discharge 
and thus barred this proceeding. We agree with the 
trial examiner’s rejection of this defense on the 
following grounds, stated in his intermediate re- 
port: (1) the State court decree was merely a de- 
claratory judgment and did not order the company 
to discharge Thompson [the employee]; and (2) 
the contract, containing the maintenance-of-mem- 





bership clause, had expired, rendering moot the 
question decided by the State court. In any event, 
under Section 10 (a) of the act as amended, the 
State court’s action, whatever it may be ultimate- 
ly, is not binding upon us, and the company may 
not rely upon it to justify Thompson’s discharge.” 


Labor Officials Endorse 
President’s Safety Program 


A resolution commending State programs to re- 
duce accidents, in line with recommendations of 
the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, 
Was passed unanimously at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the International Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials in New Orleans 
La., September 27-29. 

A companion resolution advocating State and 
Provincial labor department programs to support 
the International Labor Organization's world-wide 
effort to improve general industrial standards also 
won unanimous approval of the delegates. 

The delegates elected Miss Marion E. Martin 
labor commissioner of Maine, as president for the 
coming vear; Harry J. Burezyk, labor commission- 
er of Wisconsin, vice president, and Clara MM. 
Bever, associate director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Standards, secretary- 
treasurer 

A feature of the opening session of the conven- 
tion Was an address by secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

The greatest threat to peace and freedom today 
is the misery of the toiling millions of the earth’s 
population, he told the delegates. 

The Secretary urged that the working and living 
standards of these millions be raised ‘‘through in- 
ternational cooperation in the labor field with the 
free nations of the world.” 

Besides the officers, the follow ing were named to 
the executive board of the association: Robert M. 
Murray, Rhode Island; P. G. Baird, Kansas; 
Charles Sattler, West Virginia; W. Elliott Wilson, 
Manitoba, Canada; Edwin I. Soule, Louisiana; 
Forrest H. Shuford, North Carolina; and M. B. 
Morgan, Texas. 

Sattler, West Virginia labor commissioner and 
retiring president of the association, presided at 
the convention. 
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One of the newer trends in State labor legislation 
during the last few years is the movement toward 
the payment of benefits to workers when they are 
unemploved due to non-work-connected illness. 

A workman injured on the job receives work- 
men’s compensation benefits for loss of time from 
his job due to the injury; a workman laid off from 
one job and unable to immediately get another one 
receives unemployment compensation. Such ben- 
efits have been paid generally for many years and 
are now paid In every State. However, a work- 
man who is unemployed and unable to accept a 
job because of sickness not connected with his job 
does not fare so well. Until very recently the 
theory that such a worker should receive compen- 
sation was not accepted in any State. However, 
a beginning has now been made in providing for 


this type of compensation 


Rhode Island First 

Rhode Island was the pioneer State in enacting 
legislation to proy idle non-work sickness Insurance, 
That State’s law became effective May 10, 1942, 
with payment of benefits beginning in April 1943 
California passed a sickness disability law in 1946 
and New Jersey followed in 1947. In 1949 both 
Rhode Island and California amended their laws 
to provide increased benefits, and two additional 
States—New York and Washington—passed laws 
providing for this type of compensation, making 
five States in all having such laws. The operation 
of the Washington law, however, has been sus- 
pended pending a referendum at the November 
1950 election. 

While the laws of these five States are for similar 
purposes, there are many variations. In general 
they apply to persons who are unable, because of 
physical or mental condition, to perform § their 
regular or customary work. Except in New York 
coverage is the same as that under the State un- 
employment compensation law. In New York 
an emplover is covered if he has had four or more 
employees for at least 30 days during the year. 

To be eligible to accept benefits under these acts, 
the emplovees must work a certain length of time 
or earn a certain amount of money during a base 


period, The base period isa specified period of time 
prior to the disability. In Rhode Island the worker 
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Five State Laws Provide for Non-Work Sickness Insurance 


needs to earn $100 in the base period, in California 
$300, and in Washington $600. In New Jersey he 
must earn 30 times the weekly benefit amount. In 
New York an emploved worker is qualified if he has 
worked 4 consecutive weeks prior to his disability, 
while an unemployed worker is eligible if he has 
earned at least $13 in each of 20 weeks during the 
last 30 he was emploved. The New York law also 
covers an unemployed worker who would qualify 
for unemployment compensation, except for the 
fact that he has become ineligible for such benefits 
due to illness 

Benefits payable under the acts of California and 
Washington, and under the 1949 amendment in 
Rhode Island, range from $10 to $25 a week for a 
maximum period of 26 weeks during the benefit 
vear. The rate in New Jersey is $9 to $22 a week 
up to 26 weeks. The New York benefits are payable 
from $10 to $25 per week up to a maximum of 13 
weeks during the year. The total maximum amount 
that may be paid during any one benefit vear is 
now $650 in Rhode Island, as in California; it is 
$572 in New Jersey, $338 in New York, and $600 
in Washington. 

California is the only State providing special ad- 
ditional benefits under this type of law. A 1949 act 
in that State provides for hospital benefits of $8 a 
day up to a maximum of 12 days during any one 


benefit vear, 


Waiting Period 

There is a 7-day waiting period in each of the five 
States, applving to each period of disability in some 
cases, or to each benefit vear in others. Medical 
certification is required in connection with at least 
all initial claims for benefits. The State plans are 
financed by specified employer-employee contribu- 
tions. 

The administration of the California, New Jer- 
sev, Rhode Island, and Washington acts is coor- 
dinated with the program of the Unemployment 
Insurance Administration in each State. The New 
York law is administered by the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board. 

Private plans are permitted in all the States 
except Rhode Island, if such plans conform to 
certain standards, such as requiring that benefits 
be at least equal to those under State plans. 








Major production centers with substantial, or 
very substantial, labor surpluses dropped from 52 
to 48 between July and the end of September, the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security reported. 

In anpouncing the results of a survey conducted 
by the 1,800 State employment service offices, 
Robert C. Goodwin, BES Director, said the re- 
ports showed important employment gains had 
been made in 67 of the major areas and that 41 of 
the areas had reduced their labor surpluses by 
10 percent or more. 

The report classifies 100 production centers ac- 
cording to their relative supplies of labor. Group 
A indicates a tight labor market with unemploy- 
ment less than 3 percent; Group B, areas with 
slight labor surpluses and unemployment between 
3 and 5 percent; C areas contain moderate labor 
surpluses and unemployment ranges between 5 
and 7 percent. Areas classified as D show sub- 


stantial labor surpluses with unemployment be- 
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Labor Market Improves: Richmond, South Bent J 


tween 6.9 and 12 percent. E areas, the most 
critical, show very substantial labor surpluses and 
unemployment of 12 percent or more. 

The following table shows the classifications by 
categories A, B, C, D, and E of the 100 most 
important centers in the 
between July and September: 


production country 


Classificat ic July te er 

1 3 

3 17 19 
C 27 30 
D 14 36 
] 10 12 


(Canton, Ohio, not included in July 


Areas classified as A increased from 1 (Dallas) 
in July to 3 in September. Richmond, Va., and 
South Bend, Ind., joined the tight-labor group. 
Detroit, Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Lansing and 
Pontiac, Tampa, and Boston moved from D clas- 
sification to C. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LEADING LABOR MARKET AREAS AND RELATIVE LABOR SUPPLY—SEPTEMBER 1949 
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CONNECTICUT 
*Ansonia 
Bridgeport 
*Bristol 
* Danielson 
Hartford 
*Meriden 
*New Britain 
New Haven 
*New London-Groton 
Waterbury 


MAINE 
*Biddeford-Sanford 
*Lewiston 
*Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
*Brockton 
*Fall River 
*Fitchburg 
*Lawrence 
*Lowell 
Lynn-Salem 
New Bedford 
*Pittsfield 
Worcester 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*\Manchester 


RHODE ISLAND 
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ILLINOIS 

*Cairo 
Chicago 

*Crab Orchard 
*Danville 
*Joliet 
*Mt. Vernon 
*Springfield 


INDIANA 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 

*Terre Haute 
*Vincennes 


IOWA 
Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Wichita 


MICHIGAN 
*Battle Creek 
*Bay City 

Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
*Jackson 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
*Port Huron 


MINNESOTA 
*Duluth-Superior 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City___- 
St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 


OHIO 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton-Springfield 
Toledo ; 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami_.- 
Tampa - 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
*Cumberland_ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
* Asheville 
Charlotte 


D 
B 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


VIRGINIA 

*Danville 
Hampton Roads 
Richmond — 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
*Huntington 
W heeling 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
*Decatur 
*Gadsden 
Mobile 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 

*Kingsport-Bristol 
Knoxville 
Memphis - 
Nashville _ - 

TEXAS 

*Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 

ARIZONA 

*Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA 

*Bakersfield _- 

*Fresno 
Los Angeles 

**Sacramento 

*San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

**San Jose _- 

COLORADO 
Denver. 

OREGON 
Portland-Vancouver 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Spokane 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu (Island of Oahu) 


*Additional area; classified only because of substantial labor supply. 
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**Change in classification is temporary because of seasonal activities. 
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Library Employees’ Salaries 
Average $2,575 Annually 


Annual salaries of library employees in the 
United States averaged $2,575, according to a sur- 
vey made early this year by the United States De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the American Library Associa- 
tion. Professional library employees received 
$3,050 a year on the average, while the correspond- 
ing average for nonprofessional workers was 
$1,975. 

Highest salaries, both for professional and non- 
professional workers, were reported in the border 
States, including the District of Columbia, where a 
large proportion of all library employees work for 
the Federal Government. The Pacific coast ranked 
second in salary levels, followed by the Middle 
Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Mountain regions. The 
lowest pay for professional workers was found in 
New England and the Middle West, but the South- 
east ranked lowest for nonprofessional workers. 
Considering public libraries alone; highest salaries 
were received on the Pacific coast; lowest salaries 
were reported for professional workers in the 
Middle West and for nonprofessional workers in 
the Southeast. 

The most usual workweek for library emplovees 
was found to be 40 hours. Most of the remaining 
workers were on shorter schedules. Workweeks of 
more than 44 hours were rare. The 40-hour week 
was most common in the border States and on the 


Pacific coast. 


Evening Work 


Since many libraries are open during the even- 
ing, the schedules of about half the professional 
and a third of the nonprofessional employees in- 
cluded evening work. Split schedules, with em- 
ployees being off duty for more than their meal 
period during the middle of their workday, were 
less common than evening work. 

Library employees typically received holidays 
with pay as well as paid vacations and sick leave. 
About three-fourths of the professional and two- 
thirds of the nonprofessional workers reported that 
they were covered by some type of retirement pen- 
sion plans, which were generally outside of social 
security. One out of four was covered by some 
other type of insurance paid for at least in part 


by the library. 
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Rail Job Replacements 
Offer Careers to Many 


Many thousands of jobs open up each vear in 
the Nation’s largest transportation industry, the 
railroads, which now employ about 1') million 
workers 

Despite a probable long-run decline in railroad 
employment, many new workers are taken on in 
most vears to replace those who die, retire, or leave 
the industry for other reasons, according to a re- 
cent study by the United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Currently, the replacement of steam locomotives 
by Diesel-electric engines is the most important 
technological change tending to curtail railroad 
employment. Boilermakers, most of whom work on 
steam locomotive boilers, are among the hardest 
hit. At the same time, on many roads this change 
is giving more work to the relatively small groups 
of craftsmen who specialize in Diesel-electric en- 


gines, the study shows. 
Senioriiy Rights 


Where men are laid off, the furloughed workers 
have first chance at any openings in their seniority 
districts. But, except in bad vears, many new 
workers are taken on In a variet\ ol eccupatlons 
Openings occur in every State in communities 
which are served by the railroads 

Running a railroad calls for the skills of many 
different occupational groups. Some are familiar to 
travelers—for example, locomotive engineers, con- 
ductors. ticket agents, and redcaps Duties of less 
well-known railroaders range from maintaining 
bridges and signals, handling communications, and 
doing clerical work, to the professional responsli- 
bilities of engineers, lawyers, and doctors. 

New workers entering railroad employment 
must expect to start at the bottom of the ladder. 
In most railroad jobs, seniority provisions, wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment are 
covered by union-management agreements. The 
railroads are one of the most highly unionized 
major industries in the country. 

The report, “Employment Outlook in Railroad 
Occupations,” has been published as Bulletin 
Number 961 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 
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A joint conference of representatives of appren- 
ticeship agencies and the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship was held in Washington 
last month to discuss “Teamwork in the National 
Apprenticeship Program.” 

In attendance were 24 representatives of State 
apprenticeship agencies and representatives from 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Dominion of Canada, as well as others 
interested in) vocational education, labor, and 
management 

It was urged that attempts be made to establish 
State agencies in States hot now hav ng such facili- 
ties; that efforts be exerted on the legislatures of 
the 27 States now having apprenticeship agencies 
to become more cognizant of the importance of 
apprentice training in the maintenance and stabi- 
lization of the American skilled labor force; and 
that States appropriate sufficient funds to enable 
the established agencies to mstigate long-range 
programs of apprentice training and to expand 
present facilities 

Great emphasis was placed on the importance of 
related vocational instruction in apprenticeship, 
such vocational instruction being supplemental to, 
rather than replacing, apprentice traming. Experts 
on vocational education stressed the need for 
nationally uniform related instruction and material 
for this instruction, and also the need for com- 
petent instructors in craft training 


Foreign Program 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship’s Chief of the 
Foreign Services Branch outlined the program of 
industrial training now being carried on under the 
provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act. He explained 
that under this program foreign nationals are 
placed for periods of observation and training in 
various American industrial establishments and 
that they use the know-how they thus obtain for 
their own countries’ industrial progress. 

One of the main issues taken up at this confer- 
ence was the new wage-hour law which will become 
effective January 25, 1950. This law raises the 
minimum wage to 75 cents per hour in covered 
industries, a number of which employ apprentices. 
As these apprentices receive a percentage of a 


journeyman’s wage in the initial stages of their 
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Apprenticeship Council Planning Nation-Wide Standards 









training, provisions must be made to exempt them 
under the law. How to expedite and simplify 
obtaining these exemptions was discussed 

The conference committee drew up and adopted 
a number of resolutions in regard to the minimum- 
wage law, further development of State agencies, 
obtaining of additional statistical information, and 
other matters pertaining to apprenticeship prob- 
lems. 


Representatives Attending 


The representatives of State apprenticeship 
Ari ond A Ie Wil- 
liams, Building and Construction Trades Council, 
Phoenix. California: Archie J. Mooney, chief, 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards, San Fran- 
cisco. Colorado: E. C 


tor, Department of Vocational Education, Denver 


agencies Who attended were 


Comstock. executive direc- 


Connecticut: Tom Yoezik, chief, Department ol 
Labor and Factory Inspection, Hartford. Florida: 
E. J. Vandillon, Florida Apprenticeship Council, 
Tallahassee. Jowa: Austin Finnessy, public-rela- 
tions representative, lowa Federation of Labor, 
Des Moines. Montana: James Umber, Montana 
Apprenticeship Council, Helena. New York: John 
J. Sandler, director of apprenticeship, Albany. 
North Carolina: Clarence L. Beddingfield, direc- 
tor of apprenticeship, Raleigh. Ohio: John W. 
Jockel, Ohio State Conference, Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons and Plasterers International Union, East 
Cleveland. Oregon: Norman QO. Nilsen, director of 
apprenticeship, Portland. Pennsylvania: Frank K. 
Apprenticeship 
Phode Island: Clarence E. 
Sherman, chairman, Rhode Island Apprenticeship 
Council, Providence. Vermont: Albert A. Fraser, 


Boal, secretary, Pennsylvania 


Council, Harrisburg 


deputy commissioner, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Montpelier. Virginia: Robert H. Wil- 
son, director of apprentice training, Richmond. 

Washington: John E. Vance, supervisor of ap- 
prenticeship, Seattle. Wisconsin: Walter F. Simon, 
supervisor, Apprenticeship Department, Madison. 
District of Columbia: J. B. Luttes, regional man- 
ager, Continental Baking Co., Washington. 
Hawaii: Abner N. Deane, director of apprentice- 
ship, Honolulu. Puerto Rico: Quentin Gonzales 
Rodriguez, director of apprenticeship, Department 
of Labor, San Juan. 
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More than three-fourths of the nearly four mil- 
lion women employed in manufacturing in 1947 
were engaged in production work, the Labor De- 
partment’s Women’s Bureau reports. 

Nearly two and a half million women were con- 
centrated in six industries: Apparel and related 
products, textile mill products, food and kindred 
products, electrical machinery, printing and pub- 
lishing, and machinery (except electrical). Taken 
together, these half-dozen industries employed al- 
most two-thirds of all women in manufacturing— 
administrative and office workers as well as pro- 
duction workers. 

The report was based on an analysis of prelim- 
inary figures from the forthcoming Census of 
Manufactures of the Bureau of the Census. 

The total number of women in factories consti- 
tuted 27 percent of the 14.2 million persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Among production em- 
ployees alone, women accounted for 25 percent. In 
1939, when the last Census of Manufactures was 
published, women formed a fourth of the total 
manufacturing employment and about the same 
proportion of all production workers. Since the 
war, however, a larger proportion of women pro- 
duction workers has been employed in heavy in- 
dustry than was the case in 1939. 


Highest in Apparel 

According to the census, employment in apparel 
and related products has maintained its traditional 
numerical superiority among factory women. 
Women engaged in the manufacture of apparel 
and related products formed 75 percent of this 
industry’s total production workers in 1947. 
Totaling about 760,500, these women workers 
outnumbered the men production workers by half 
a million. They also exceeded by far the number 
of women production workers found in any other 
of the six industries which accounted for the bulk 
of women factory workers in 1947. 

In point of numbers, nearest contenders to the 
women employed in the apparel and related 
products industry were the women workers who 
made textile mill products. They exceeded 
518,000, about 120,200 fewer than the men 
production workers. 

Third place among women factory workers, 
according to the Women’s Bureau analysis, was 
14 





Three-Fourths of Women in Factories Are Production Workers 


held by women production workers in the food 
and kindred products industry. They totaled 
325,500 and formed about 28 percent of the total 
production workers in this kind of establishment. 

Industries with more than 100,000 but less than 
300,000 women production workers in 1947 were 
electrical machinery, 255,500; leather and leather 
products, 167,800; fabricated metal products, 
131,500; and machinery (except electrical), 
106,400. 

Industries in which women production workers 
numbered under 100,000 but exceeded 50,000 
were paper and allied products; printing and 
publishing ; tobacco; chemicals and allied products; 
transportation equipment; stone, clay, and glass 
products; instruments and related products; and 
rubber products. 

Industry groups employing the smallest percent- 
ages of the men production workers were apparel, 
in which men formed a fourth of the total; tobacco, 
in which their proportion was 37 percent; leather, 
with 54 percent; and textiles with 55 percent. 

Industry groups with the largest percentages of 
men production workers were petroleum and coal 
products, 99 percent; primary metals, 97 percent; 
lumber and lumber products, except furniture, 95 
percent; transportation equipment, 93 percent; 
and machinery, except electrical, 91 percent. 
Groups in which men formed under 90 percent 
but over 75 percent of the production workers were 
furniture and fixtures; chemicals and allied 
products; stone, clay, and glass products; fabri- 
cated metal products; printing and publishing; 
paper; and rubber products. 





Minimum Budget 


Connecticut has revised its minimum adequate 
budget for a working woman without dependents. 
The cost of commodities and services amounts to 
$1,609.70. The allowances for group insurance, sav- 
ings, and applicable taxes bring the total cost to 
$1,866.57. Figures are based on March 1949. 

The new commodity and service list, while 
basically the same as that of the 1946 budget, re- 
flects a slightly higher level of living. Most of the 
changes are in the clothing, recreation, and trans- 
portation categories. 
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i8 States Schedule 
Safety-Training Courses 


A widespread demand for safety-training courses 
has resulted from the Nation-wide interest in in- 
dustrial safety, particularly on the part of State 
agencies wanting to train their inspectors. 

So far this year, the safety-promotion staff of 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards has provided technical assistance for 
safety-training courses in 7 States and has sched- 
uled courses in 11 others. State agencies are 
utilizing the complete series of 5 one-week training 
courses to be given at approximately 3-month 
intervals. 

The States where courses have been held include 
Florida, Oregon, Michigan, Georgia, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. The scheduled 
courses are to be given in New Jersey, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, lowa, and Florida. 
Through these classes approximately 260 State 
personnel will be trained in safety techniques and 
methods during the first half of this fiscal year. 

New special industry safety programs are being 
planned for Virginia and West Virginia in the 
machine shop and sheet-metal fabrication indus- 
tries. Safety staff members of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards will assist State personnel in 
these areas in conducting surveys for determining 
specific hazards and developing safety program 
materials and safe work methods for use by the 
States. 

Maryland and New York now have special 
safety programs in effect in the scrap iron and 
steel industries, and New Jersey plans to start its 
program in these industries in January. 


Third Program 


A plywood and veneer special industry safety 
program is being planned for North Carolina and 
will be under way in January 1950. This is North 
Carolina’s third special industry venture. Pre- 
viously that State conducted safety programs in 
the brick and tile and wood-furniture industries. 

Thus far, all of the completed special industry 
programs have resulted in substantially lowered 
frequency rates. By June 1949, in North Carolina 
the brick and tile industry had reduced its acci- 
dent-frequency rate 42 percent below the 1946 rate, 
and wood furniture 29 percent in only 1 year. 
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Prefabricated Housing Industry 
Losing “‘Infant’’ Characteristics 


The prefabricated housing industry is growing 
out of the “infant” industry class, according to 
reports of the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security 

Between July and September 1949, the industry 
generally registered employment gains, 32 firms 
reporting job increases of 1,500 workers. Total 
employment increased to 5,420 from the June 
figure of 3,840. Only one of every four firms re- 
ported employment losses, more than half had 
employment increases, and the other maintained 
employment stability. 





A winter employment decline of approximately 
13 percent due to seasonal factors was predicted 
for the prefabricated housing industry as a whole. 

The USES report, based on reports from affili- 
ated State employment services, showed that the 
32 reporting firms had net employment gains of 
41 percent. 

The industry to date has been one of generally 
small establishments, high mortality, and rapid 
turn-over. Of the 140 firms presumed to be engaged 
in prefabricated housing manufacture in January 
1949, 24 had gone out of business or were unknown 


at the time of the survey. No reports were received 
from 35 others. 
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Rest Periods Proposed 
For Salaried Employees 

Government, employer, and worker delegates 
from nine countries made up the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers which met at the Geneva headquarters 
of the International Labor Organization, October 
24 to 29. 

Two of the resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee asked that the questions of daily and weekly 
rest in commerce and offices be placed on the 
agenda of an early session of the International 
Labor Conference. Another asked the ILO to 
study the question of extending the scope of the 
ILO convention on maternity protection to cover 
salaried employees and professional workers in 
commerce and offices. 

A resolution on performers’ rights proposed that 
the ILO enter into consultation with the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Workers and other international organi- 
zations to find methods of securing the adequate 
protection of performers’ rights. The resolution 
covered performers in broadcasting, television, 
and the mechanical reproduction of sound. 

The United States Government was represented 
at the conference by Robert J. Myers, from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in Paris, 
and by Edward B. Persons, from the Labor 
Department’s Office of International Labor Affairs. 
The United States employers’ representatives were 
Richard P. Doherty, from the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, and Frank L. Rowland, of the 
Life Office Management Association. Labor repre- 
sentatives from this country were Paul R. Hutch- 
ings, president of the Office Emploves’ Inter- 
national Union, and Herman D. Kenin, of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


Young People at Work 

Slightly over 24% million boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age were employed in Septem- 
ber 1949 according to United States Census Bu- 
reau estimates. About 800,000 of these voung 
people were working in agriculture and 1‘; million 
had jobs in other industries. The number em- 
ployed was 100,000 (5 percent) fewer than in Sep- 
tember 1948, but more than twice as many as the 
April 1940 total of 1,100,000. Employment of 18- 
and 19-vear-old youth totaled about 20 percent 
more than in 1940. 
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ILO Metal Trades Group 
Takes Up “Point 1V’’ Program 


Expanded programs of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, advanced by President 
Truman last January, were principal items on the 
agenda of the International Labor Organization's 
Metal Trades Committee when it met in Geneva 
November 9-19. 

Plans to put the program into operation are now 
under preparation in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned with world-wide 
trade and industry. 

The Metal Trades Committee is one of nine in- 
dustrial committees of the ILO. It is made up of 
representatives of government, labor, and em- 
plovers from 17 countries. The United States dele- 
gation attending included: 

Representing the Government of the United 
States: Rev. Jerome L. Toner, public member, 
Minimum-Wage Commission, State of Washing- 
ton; Robert M. Weidenhammer, United States 
Department of Commerce; and Harry M. Douty, 
United States Department of Labor. Representing 
employers: George Romney, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.; and Harlan V. Hadley, Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Representing labor: 
Taylor T. Buchanan, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers of North America (American 
Federation of Labor), and James Brownlow of 
the Metal Trades Department of the AFL. 


lron and Steel 


Following the close of the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee meeting, the ILO’s Committee on Iron and 
Steel held a series of meetings from November 22 
to December 3, also in Geneva. 

This was the third meeting of the Iron and 
Steel group since it was set up in 1946. 

United States Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, headed the United States delegation. 
Other members were Congressman Henry M. Jack- 
son, of Washington, Weidenhammer, and Douty. 
The labor representatives were Maywood Boggs, of 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, and 
Thomas M. Holleran, of Federal Labor Union 18887, 
both AFL. 
to attend and Grover Brown, of 
Iron and Steel Institute, served as an observer for 


The emplover delegation was unable 
plo: : 
the American 


the employers. 
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A recent survey indicates that 88 percent of the 
{merican people would have no objections now to 
hiring qualified physically handicapped workers. 
Results of the survey were released by Dr. George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public Opinion in 
connection with National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, observed this year from Octo- 
ber 2 to 8. 

Sixty-six percent of the public thought handi- 
capped workers were better workers than the non- 
handicapped, the release stated, and 22 percent 
thought them just as good. Only 7 percent con- 
sidered them poorer workers, and 5 percent had no 
opinion 

‘I consider these results to be a source of real 
encouragement to the many people who have 
helped to spread this message on the employability 
of the handicapped,’ said Admiral Ross T. Me- 
Intire, Chairman of The President’s Committee 
on NEPH Week. 

Admiral McIntire noted greater activity at State 
and community levels than during any of the pre- 
vious four observances of NEPH Week. In Penn- 
svivania, special Awards of Merit were presented 
to 30 outstanding employers who had made ex- 
cellent records in the hiring of handicapped work- 
ers. California also presented Awards of Merit from 
The President's Committee to 17 emplovers. 


Most Americans Would Hire Handicapped, Survey Shows 


In observing the week, five Cabinet officers, the 
Federal Security Administrator, the Chairman of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs joined with 
Secretary of Labor Tobin to issue a statement urg- 
ing the employment of the handicapped 

The Federal officials emphasized that govern- 


ment ‘“‘should and must continue” to hire the 
handicapped to obtain “the sincere labor and tal- 
ents of the doubly appreciative handicapped work- 
er who has been proven in all surveys to be produc- 
tive, reliable, adaptable, and regular in attend- 
ance.”’ Cabinet officers who signed the document 
included Secretary Tobin and the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. 

The Navy Department announced that 3,100 
disabled veterans were working in the Bureau of 
Ordnance alone, and Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson made a personal appeal for his Depart- 
ment officials “‘to place continued and increased 
emphasis on means of employing the physically 
handicapped wherever possible.”’ 

The Army reported employment of 19,000 dis- 
abled veterans and reenlistment of 1,394 under its 
special-duty program for disabled veterans. The 
Air Force stated it had 11,025 “physically limited 
veterans,’ 21 percent more than last vear. 


Physical handicap? Yes. Job handicap? NO! The Navy's Bureau of Ordnance is convinced of it. These veterans, one a 


chemist, the other a commodity specialist, are among the 3,100 it employs in its establishments throughout the country. 
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NLRB Sets Aside Election Because of Winning Union’s Coercion 


The National Labor Relations Board has set 
aside an election because officers and adherents of 
the union polling the most votes engaged in as- 
saults upon employees, threats of physical vio- 
lence and economic sanctions, and other conduct 
which the Board held “went far beyond the limits 
of legitimate electioneering.”’ 

The Board held that the union’s pre-election 
conduct prevented the employees from making a 
free choice of their representative for collective 
bargaining. In voiding the election, the Board 
said that a new election will be ordered at such 
time as circumstances will permit a free choice. 

The electioneering conduct which the Board 
condemned included an attempt by a group of 
officers and adherents of the union to misrepresent 
to a group of employees that the election was over 
an hour before the polls actually closed. 

Of the pre-election campaign, the Board said: 

“Board precedent makes it clear, of course, 
that isolated impropriety, or electioneering con- 
duct that is more ebullient than polite, will not 
suffice to impeach an election where the balloting 
is secret. But here we find much more serious 
conduct, actively participated in by high officers 
of the [union] and rising to a planned climax 
shortly before and during the election. Here we 
find threats of bodily harm, assaults, and threats 
of individual economic disaster, coupled with an 
attempt, by misrepresenting the hour at which 
the polls would close, to deprive a number of 
employees of the opportunity of casting their 
ballots.”’ 


At Deportment Store 

The election in question was held March 31, 
1949, at the Stern Brothers department store in 
New York City. The union whose conduct was 
condemned by the Board is the Department Store 
Employees Union, Local 5, Independent. Objec- 
tions to the conduct of Local 5 were made by the 
Retail Clerks International Association, AFL, 
which also competed in the election. 

In the balloting, Local 5 received 763 of the 
1,382 valid ballots cast, while the AFL Clerks 
received 612. Approximately 1,488 employees 
were eligible to vote. 

The Board’s decision, which was unanimous, 
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was signed by Chairman Paul M. Herzog and 
Board Members John M. Houston, and James J. 
Reynolds, Jr. Board Members Abe Murdock and 
J. Copeland Gray did not participate in the con- 
sideration or decision of the case. 


Describe Election 

The Board’s opinion gave the following de- 
scription of the attempt to mislead employees as 
to the time of the closing of the polls: 

“The final attempt to deprive the employees of 
their right to a free choice of a bargaining represent- 
ative came on the day of the election. The official 
time for voting was between 7 a. m. and 10 p. m 
At about 5p. m., however, officers of the petitioner 
[locals] were in the store telling the employees that 
the election was already over and inviting them to 
join a victory celebration. Shortly before 9 p m.,as 
employees were leaving the store, approximately 
20 officers and adherents of the petitioner were sta- 
tioned at the employees’ exit. They shouted that 
the election was over and that the petitioner had 
won; invitations to a free party were shouted to the 
departing employees. Six adherents of the inter- 
venor [retail clerks] attempted to offset this con- 
duct by shouting that the election would not be 
over until 10 p. m., the official time set bv the 
Board. 

“Even in the absence of direct proof that it re- 
sulted in keeping many employees from the polls, 
this conduct went far beyond the limits of legiti- 
mate electioneering. These incidents were not mere 
predictions or premature celebrations of victory. 
They were deliberate attempts to inhibit employ- 
ees in the exercise of the franchise in a Board elec- 
tion, by misleading them into believing that the 
polls were closed and it would be futile to attempt 


to vote.” 


NLRB Procedures 


Louis G. Silverberg, Director of Information for 
the National Labor Relations Board, is author of a 
new book outlining the procedures for bringing all 
types of cases before the Board under the Labor 
Management Relations Act. The book, which was 
published by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
of Washington, is titled ““How to Take a Case 
Before the National Labor Relations Board.”’ 
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Visiting Korean Group 
Learns American ‘“‘Know-How’”’ 


Six representatives of industry and government 
from Korea are now in the United States taking 
part in an industrial observation program under 
the direction of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

The group covers operations of the industrial 
phase of a larger program of assistance by the 
United States Government to Korea. The program 
is in accord with the “Point LV” concept of tech- 
nical assistance to foreign countries announced by 
President Truman in his inaugural address. 

The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship was requested by the State Department to 
direct the project, including the arranging of 
itineraries 

\ brief period of orientation in Washington was 
arranged for the Korean group, including attend- 
ance at Wilson Teachers College Orientation 
Center, sightseeing, and interviews with officials of 
the Labor and State Departments 

To enlist the aid of American industrial estab- 
lishments, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
wrote to the presidents of 33 key industrial estab- 
lishments, asking for their cooperation. 

The six Koreans included in the project are: Kim 
Wun Chun, manager, Puksun Paper Mill, Cholla 
Pukto; Kang Yung Chik, chief of the Engineering 
and Electricity Bureau, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion; Kim Byong Un, superintendent of the 
Yongdongpo plant of the Kyongsong Spinning 


Seated, left to right: Wm. F. Patterson, Director, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship; Kim Wun Chun, Korea; P Han, of the 
Korean Embassy; Kang Yung Chik, Korea; Joseph E. Patman, 
State Department. Standing: Francis J. Colligan, State Depart- 
ment; Arnold Zempel, Labor Department; Kim Byong Un, 
Kim Chong Nam, Kim Song Whan, all of Korea; Oliver J. 
Caldwell, State Department; and Ryu Han Sang, Korea. 
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Mill and instructor in textiles at the Seoul Uni- 
versity; Kim Chong Nam, chief of the Dispatching 
Section, South Korea Electric Co., Seoul; Kim 
Song Whan, chief of the Lines Section, Seoul 
Central Telephone Exchange, Ministry of Com- 
munications; and Ryu Han Sang, chief of the 
Bureau of Industry, Ministry of Commerce, 
Seoul. 


Compensation Increased 
For Injured U. S. Employees 


Benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act were increased by congressional 
legislation this vear for the first time since 1927 
For instance, the minimum monthly compensa- 
tion benefit for total disability was raised from 
$58.33 to $112.50 The maximum benefit for 
disability or death is now $525 a month. 

Another major change was the inclusion for the 
first time of a schedule of injuries for which com- 
pensation is paid for fixed periods, ranging from 15 
weeks for the loss of a fourth finger, to 312 weeks 
for the loss of an arm. This compensation is in 
addition to payment for temporary disability 
Compensation up to $3,500 is provided for serious 
disfigurement of the face, head, or neck if the dis- 
figurement is of a character likely to handicap a 
person in getting or keeping employment. Pay- 
ment for the 3-day waiting period is provided 
where the disability lasts beyond 21 days. 

An allowance up to $75 a month, instead of the 
former $50, may now be paid an attendant of a 
permanently disabled employee. Maximum pay- 
ments for burial expenses are increased from 
$200 to $400. 

Coverage of the act is extended to include 
civilian officers, as distinguished from employees, 
of the United States and persons rendering personal 
services to the United States without compensation 
or for nominal compensation. 

The act also provides that the Administrato: 
of the Federal Security Agency may direct any 
permanently disabled individual whose disability 
is compensable under the act to undergo vocational 
rehabilitation. The Administrator must make 
provision for furnishing vocational rehabilitation 
services for such individuals, the cost of such 
services to be paid from the employees’ compen. 
sation fund. 
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what will happen in labor in January 





Expirations of Union Contracts 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRobUCTS 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.—Bound Brook, 
N. J.—Chemical (American Federation of Labor 
FURNITURE AND FINISHED LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. (6 plants)—Interstate— Up- 
holsterers (AFL). 
IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRopUCTS 
Valley Foundrymen’s 


Molders (AFL). 


Miami Assoc Ohio and Ken- 
tucky 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Brown & Bigelow—St. Paul, Minn.—-Bookbinders (AFL), 
Photo-Engravers (AFL), AFL), 
(AFL), Lithographers (Congress of Industrial Organi- 


Printing Engineers 


zations), Machinists (Independent 


STone, CLAY, AND GLass PrRopuctTs 


Corning Glass Works—Interstate—Glass Ceramic (CIO), 


Glass Workers (AFL). 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co.—Intrastate (Indiana 
Communication Workers (CIO). 


TextTiLe Mitt Propvucts 


American Woolen Co., Ine Interstate—Textile (AFL), 
Textile (CIO). 
TRANSPORTATION 
Baltimore, Md.—Street (AFL 
Burlington Midwest and West 
Railroad Trainmen (Ind.), Machinists (Ind.) 
Interstate—Street (AFL). 


Baltimore Transit Co. 
Transportation Co 


Great Lakes Greyhound 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, ExcerT AUTOMOBILES 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp.—Pascagoula, Miss.— Metal 


Trades Dept. (AFL). 


Conferences—Conventions 


December 20-January 7—110th Session of the Governing 
Body and Governing Body committees 


My sore, India. 


International 
Labor Organization 

January 5—Gompers Memorial Dinner (American Federae 
tion of Labor)—Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

January 12-15—Ohio State Industrial Union Council 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 16-28—First Asian Regional Conference (ILO 
Ceylon. 

January 21-22—Oklahoma State IUC (CIO 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

January 23-February 3—Preparatory 
tite Conference on Training of Adults (ILO) 


Biltmore 


Technical Tripar- 

Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

January 30—Executive Council meeting of the American 


Federation of Labor— Miami, Florida 
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Dinner to Commemorate 
100th Birthday of Gompers 


A dinner at the Hotel Statler on January 5, at 


which President Truman may be present, will 
begin the American Federation of Labor's Vvear- 
long commemoration of the 100th birthday of 
Samuel Gompers, one of its chief founders and its 
president for 37 vears. 

The dinner is the first event set up by the special 
committee on Samuel Gompers’ Centenary named 
during the recent AFL convention in St. Paul. 

The invitation to President Truman to attend 
was delivered in person at the White House by 
AFL William 
Treasurer George Meany. 

The President told them that he would attend 
if his schedule at that time permits. As Congress 


begins its 1950 session on January 3, he was un- 


President Green and Secretary- 


certain whether his attendance would be possible 

Gompers was born January 27, 1850, in Eng- 
land. He emigrated to this country as a youth 
and became a cigar maker by trade. He became 
secretary of the Cigar Makers Union of which 
Adolph Strasser was president. Its fight for a 
law to control cigar making in tenement houses 


gave strength to the union and awakened Gomp- 


é 


ers to economic problems affecting all workers 


He became active in the general trade-union 
movement and was one of those who founded the 
Federation of Trade Unions of the United States 
and Canada in 1881. In 1886 the name was 
changed to the American Federation of Labor. 
Gompers was elected president of the AFI in 
1886 and served continuously ISO4 
when he was defeated by John MeBride of the 
United Mine Workers 1924 


Gompers, in a drag-down floor fight at the con- 
defeated the 


except In 
until his death in 


vention the 
Socialist program and headed the young trade- 


previous year, had 


union movement toward acceptance of the wage- 
system economy. He guided the AFL through 
its early crusades for the 8-hour day as an aid to 
unemployment and throughout his career battled 
for the advancement of organized labor, which 
largely came to fruition in the New Deal and 
President Truman’s Fair Deal. 
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Some Current Publications 


Proceedings of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, Varech 1949. 
Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 112. Addresses and committee 
reports given at the first National Conference on Industrial Safety, held in 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 24, and 25, 1949. 362 pp. Free. 


Injuries and Accident Causes in Tertile Dyeing and Finishing.Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 962. A detailed analysis of hazards and 1945 
injury-frequency rates by region, size of plant, and occupation. 65 pp. 
$5 cents. 


Thirectory of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United States.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 959. Lists names and addresses, together with a 
designation of kind of business done or activities carried on Revision of an 
earlier directory. IS6 pp. 35 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Safety, Health. and Sanitation Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-14. The fourteenth bulletin in a series on 
collective bargaining provisions. 48 pp. 20 cents. 


employment Outlook in Railroad Occupations Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 961. For a report on this study, see p. 12 of this issue of the 
Labor In for mation Bulletin. 5? pp. 30 cents 


Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities, 1949, Part I,—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 960-1. The cities covered in this study are Hartford, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 58 pp. 20 cents 


Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities, 1949, Part Il Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 960-2. Cities covered are Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
New York, and Seattle. 33 pp. 20 cents. 


Hourly Earnings by Industry, Selected Wage Areas, Septe mber 1948—January 
/949.— Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 969. Brief summaries of 
straight-time hourly earnings in the following industries: Wood and uphol- 
stered furniture, hosiery manufacture, footwear manufacture, machinery 
manufacture, paint and varnish manufacture, machine-tool accessories, glass- 
ware manufacture. Reprinted from the \/onthly Labor Review. 12 pp. Free 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most mstances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 
sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | ‘The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic , 3 
and international labor news ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tostn. 
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